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Lincoln 

He  was  man 
of  quick  wit, 
Shields  says 

By  NADINE  MUNNS  GERKEY 

Of  tfw  Union-Bullatln 

DAYTON — Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  gangly,  unlettered  rustic. 

Yet  he  captured  the  fancy  of  a  na- 
tion and  became  its  16th  president. 

With  President's  Day  set  aside 
Monday  to  honor  America's  first 
president  George  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  Robert  Shields  tells  little- 
known  facts  about  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator that  reveal  his  quick  wit, 
literary  acumen,  humility  and 
courage. 

A  retired  teacher,  minister  and 
artist,  Shields  has  touted  Lincoln  as 
a  guest  lecturer  at  numerous  ban- 
quets and  meetings  in  the  area,  at 
private  gatherings  and  in  the 
classroom. 

"More  than  50  years  ago  my  father 
John  A.  Shields,  who  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  but  became  manager  of  a 
large  mill  in  Seymour,  Ind.,  had  the 
largest  Lincoln  library  in  the  coun- 
try," Shields  said. 

But  Robert  Shields  focuses  upon 
little-known  facts  about  Lincoln.  For 
instance,  more  books  have  been 
written  about  Lincoln  than  anyone 
except  Jesus  Christ  and  Napoleon. 

And  when  he  talks  about  Lincoln, 
he  brings  along  a  prop  —  a  portrait 
he  drew  of  the  craggy  statesman 
nearly  36  years  ago.  He  had  applied 
for  an  apprenticeship  with  an  art  stu- 
dio in  Chicago's  Palmolive  Building. 
When  he  was  asked  for  a  sample  of 
his  work,  he  drew  the  Lincoln  por- 
trait and  landed  the  job. 

Shields  has  donated  the  three-by- 
f our-foot,  copyrighted  drawing  to  the 
Manuscripts,  Archives  and  Special 
Collections  section  of  Holland  Li- 
brary at  Washington  State 
University. 

"Lincoln  was  kind  of  rough  and 
tumble  about  his  appearance," 
Shields  said.  "And  that's  the  way  I 
portrayed  him.  His  collar  was  loose, 
his  tie  lopsided,  his  hair  slightly 
askew,  his  jacket  rumpled.  He 
wasn't  a  spit-and-polish  man." 

With  no  more  than  a  formal  sec- 


Robert  Shields  displays  the  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  he  drew. 
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ond-grade  education,  Lincoln  was 
largely  self-educated,  spending 
countless  nights  seated  by  the  fire- 
place, reading.  Shields  said  Lincoln 
kept  just  three  books  on  his  desk  in 
the  White  House:  the  Bible,  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  and  a 
dictionary. 

Although  Lincoln  was  "unlet- 
tered," he  expressed  himself  so 
beautifully  that  for  years  a  leading, 
ivy-league  university's  only  re- 
quired reading  was  his  second  Inau- 
gural Address. 

Although  known  as  a  plain  speak- 
er, Lincoln  wrote  and  thought  in  trip- 
licate, Shields  noted.  The  beginning 
of  his  famed  Gettysburg  Address  il- 
lustrates this  unusual  technique: 
"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 


fathers  brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liber- 
ty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

"Scholars  concede  that  Lincoln 
didn't  do  it  consciously,  just  natural- 
ly," Shields  said.  "Winston  Churchill 
so  admired  his  style  that  he  emulat- 
ed it  with  his  'blood,  sweat  and 
tears.'  " 

When  Lincoln  was  kidded  about 
his  long  legs,  he  said  they  were  just 
long  enough  to  reach  the  ground. 

Shields  said  Lincoln  is  the  only 
president  ever  challenged  to  a  duel 
—  and  all  because  of  a  scheming 
woman. 

"Lincoln,  a  young  Illinois  lawyer 
at  the  time,  was  writing  political 
lampoons  against  a  distant  relative 
of  mine,  James  Shields,  secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  the  state  of  Illinois," 
Shields  said.  "When  Mary  Todd 
came  to  town  to  visit  a  cousin,  she 
was  courted  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
a  promising  lawyer  at  the  time, 
Shields  and  a  reluctant  Lincoln. 
Mary's  family  thought  Lincoln  was 
crude  and  uneducated  but  liked 
Shields,  so  Mary  wrote  an  anony- 
mous letter  to  the  Sangamon  Jour- 
nal, casting  aspersions  on  Shields' 
birth." 

When  Lincoln  wouldn't  say  wheth- 
er he  "did  or  didn't"  pen  the  scandal- 
ous letter,  Shields  challenged  him  to 
a  duel.  Lincoln  picked  calvary 


swords  for  the  weapons,  threatening 
to  split  the  much-smaller  Shields 
from  his  crown  to  his  heels.  Todd 
confessed  her  duplicity  moments  be- 
fore the  duel.  Shields  survived  to  be- 
come the  only  Union  general  to  de- 
feat Stonewall  Jackson  in  battle. 

"Lincoln  was  furious,"  Shields 
said,  "and  told  Mary  Todd  never  to 
come  near  him  again.  But  Mary 
mailed  wedding  invitations  without 
telling  Lincoln,  and  when  he  found 
out,  he  didn't  show  up.  Two  years 
later,  as  a  matter  of  honor,  he 
agreed  to  marry  Mary." 

In  addition,  Shields  said  Lincoln  is 
the  only  president  to  submit  to  a  con- 
gressional hearing.  Since  Todd  had 
five  brothers,  all  Confederate  offi- 
cers, Congress  feared  she  was  fer- 
reting war  secrets  from  her  hus- 
band. Lincoln  told  members  of 
Congress  that  they  would  just  have 
to  trust  him. 

Shields  said  evidence  shows  that 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War  Edwin 
Stanton  may  have  been  behind  the 
plot  to  kill  the  president. 

"When  Lincoln  was  shot,  Stanton 
ordered  all  streets  closed  except  the 
street  through  which  assassin  John 
Wilkes  Booth  escaped,"  Shields  dis- 
closed. "And  when  Booth  was  shot, 
he  had  a  diary  on  his  person.  When 
the  diary  was  brought  before  an  in- 
vestigating commission,  several 
pages  had  been  ripped  out." 
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